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comme Dien agit. C'est sur cette raison generate die PUnivers que nous 
demons r^ler nos raisons ]MurticnUdf«ay comme nons regions nos montrea 
snr le soklL'* — Saint Pibbes. 








The Volume which I lately published on 
Convict Management was necessarily desultory, 
having been merely a collection of detached 
Papers, written at long intervals, and with dif- 
ferent immediate objects. I have deemed it 
desirable, therefwe, to print, as it were/ a Sy- 
nopsis of the conclusions arrived at in it, exhi- 
biting them also in their general aspects, apart 
from non-essential detail ; — and the anne;sed 
Pamphlrt is meant to 8erve< these purpose9. 
There is little in it that may not easily be 
deduced from detached passages in that work ; 
but much may appear new because conse- 
cutive ; — and still more has acquired a new 
aspect in the process of generalization. A few 
ideas, altogether new, have also been intro- 
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duccd. 

A. M 

Hobart Town, *> 
22nd May, 1839. > 



** Bat it may require more particularly to be eonsidered, fhatponrerf 
in a toeietyt hy being under the directum rf virtue^ naturally inereaeetf 
and hai a aeoeaMry tendeney to prevail over opposite po^fser, aot under 
tlie direction of it ; in like manner as power by being under the direc- 
tkMi df reason incresses, and has a tendency to ptievail oter brute 
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Moft, it ia }«8dy fliid, cao do joiutfy, wliat they cannot do idlii;l3r- 
Tke union of minds and bands works wonders. Men grow efficient by 
concentrating their powers. Joint effort conquers nature, hews through 
ikomtaftns, rears pyraantda, dikes out the ocean. Maa» left to himaelf, 
liviog without a feUow, if he could indeed so live, would be one of tha 
f^eakest of creatifres. A^ssociated with his kind, he gains dominion over 
the stroagtat animals, oter the earth and the sea, and by hia growing 
knowledge maj be said to obtain a kind of property in the universe. 

** Nor is this aU. Meimot only acoumuUte power by union, but gain 
warmth and esraestnesaw The heart ia kindled. An electric eommn- 
nication is established between those who are brought nigh, and bound 
to each other hi common labours. Man droops in solitude. No sound 
aieitee him Uke the voiee of his fellow^reiitura. The mere sight of a 
human eountenance, brightened with strong and generous emotion, givea 
new strength to act or suffer. Unicm not only brings to a point forcea 
which before exis^Sed, and whiiA were inelfisctual through separation, but 
by the feeling and interest which it arouses, it becomes a creative prin- 
ciple, calls forth new forces, and givea the mind a consciousness of 
powers which would otherwise have been unknown. 

" We have here given the common arguments by which the disposition 
to association is justified and recommended. They may be summed up 
in a few words ; namely, that our social prikciplbs and ax- 

I.ATI0N8 ARE THB GREAT SPR1X6S OF IMPROVEMENT, AND OF 
T100ROU8 AND EFFICIENT EXSRTlONr** — CbANNINO« 
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THE elementary principles on which the suggestions 
in Convict Management are founded, to which, in an- 
tithesis to what are called the Silent and Separate 
Systems, I have proposed to give the nanre of Soeialy 
may be ftus summed up :- 

I. — ^The example of severe suffering ^ consequent on 
conviction of crime, h^s not hitherto been found very 
effective in preventing its recurrence ; and it seems 
probable that the example of necessary/ Reform^ — or, at 
least, sustained suhmissum and self-commimd tkrouiffh a 
fixed period ofprobation^ before obtaining release from 
the restrictions imposed in consequence of such con- 
viction, would be practically more so. The idea that 
would be thus presented would be more definite, more 
comprehensible, and more humbling to the false pride 
which Usually attends the early practice of crime, and 
derives gratification at once from its successful perpe- 
tration, and from the bravado of thereby defying me- 
naced vindictive punishment. And with Reform, as 
the object of criminal administration, the better feel- 
ings of even the most abandoned criminals would from 
the beginning sympathize ; — ^whereas, when merely 
suffering and degradation arc threatened and imposed, 
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it is precisely these better feelings that, both first and 
last, are most revolted and injured by them. 

II. — ^The sole direct object of Secondary Punishments 
should therefore, it is conceived, be the Reform^ if 
possible, but, at all events, the adequate subjugationy 
and training to self-command, of the individuals sub^ 
jected to them ;-^so that, before they can regain their 
full privileges in society, after once forfeiting them, 
they must give satisfactory proof that they again de- 
serve, and are not likely to abuse them. This prin- 
ciple does not proscribe punishment as such, which, on 
the contrary, it is believed will be always found indis- 
pensible in order to indvLce penitence said submission; 
nor, as may be already inferred, does it lose sight of 
the object of setting a deterring example. But it raises 
the character of both these elements in treatment.-* 
placing the first in the light of a benevolent means, 
whereas it is at presen^ too often regarded as a vindic- 
tive €nd,-- *and obtaining the second by the exhibition of 
the law constantly and necessarily victorious over indi" 
vidua! obstinacy, instead of frequently defeated by it. 
It cannot be doubted that very much of the hardness 
and obduracy of old offenders arises at present from 
the gratified pride of having braved the worst that the 
law can inflict, and maintained an unconquerable will 
amidst all its severities ; — and for this pride there would 
be no place if endurance alone could serve no useful 
end, and only submission could restore to freedom. 

III.— The end iZ^orm,— or its substitutes, sustained 
submission and self'Command,'^heing thus made the 
first objects of secondary punishments, it is next con- 
tended that they can only be adequately pursued, and 
tested,'-^&rBt, by dividing the processes employed into 



specific punishment for the past and specific training far 
the future y — and next, hy grouping prisoners together y 
in the latter stage^ in associations made to resemble ordt" 
nary life cut closely as possible — (in particular, subdivided 
into smaller parties, or fitmilies, as may be agreed on 
among the men themselves^^vnUt common interests — and 
receiving wages in the form of marks of commendation, 
exchangeable at will for immediate gratifications, but 
of which a fixed accumulation should be required before 
the r^overy of freedom) ; — ^thus preparing for Societjr 
in Society y and providing a. field for the exercise and 
cultivation of active social virtues, as well as for the 
habitual voluntary restraint of active social vices. The 
objects of punishing for the past and training far the 
future are so essentially different, that as well, it is con- 
ceived, might we seek to combine in medicine the 
processes of reducing fever and repairing its waste on 
the constitution, as seek to blend them in one ope- 
ration. And to prepare for society in society seems 
just as requisite as to send men to sea to prepare them 
to command shipis, or in any other way to accommodate 
the preliminary education of individuals to their ulti- 
mate destination. Penitence, good resolution, and 
moral and religious principle, are excellent founda- 
tions ;— they are indeed, the only sunft foundations ;— - 
and if once really instinct with life, they will ascend 
and pervade whatever superstructure is reared on 
them. But where their dictates have been originally 
weak, or, it may be, systematically disregarded alto- 
gether, — as is the case with but too many, especially 
of the early criminal, — it seems as idle to expect that 
their mere theoretical inculcation, late in life, however 
enforced by brief, though severe, suffering, will be suf- 
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ficient to make them the domiaant gaides of fatare 
conduct, as it would be to hope so to teach a trade, or 
any other practical application of abstract rules. Moral 
lesso&s, to be taught profitably, require a field of pro- 
gi^saive experimental application just as engineering 
does,-«*-in the one case, as in the other, the important 
clement of friction being omitted, both in the pupils' 
studies and in their training, if they are only inculcated 
from books, and if their respective truths are not en- 
iwrced by experience, — non m^ sed stqpe cadendo. 

Ob these elementary principles, then, are founded 
nearly all the recommendations in Convict Manage- 
ment, to which the somewhat ambitious perhaps, but 
yet, as it appears, strictly appropriate title of the 
Social System has been sought to be attached ;-«Hind I 
have elsewhere shewn in detail the practical apparatus 
by which I think that they may be easily and simply 
brought into action.* At present I wish rather to place 
them in certain general points of view which appear 
calculated to increase their interest, and at the same 
time contribute to their elucidation. 

1. — ^The magnitude of the change from, existing 
practice, involved in them, should be early and dis- 
tinctly considen^td. Without this its probable efiects 
cannot be adequately appreciated. Its field of action 
is immense, — ^it is our whole criminal administration, 
our whole conflict with the tendency to crime in our 
empire ; — and the change of tactic proposed is not less 
striking, — ^being complete, and as though a General, 
after long operating without success on one flank of 
Lis Q^emy's line, were suddenly to throw his entire 
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bree on tbe oAer^ and thus sliift at once the scene and 
base of his operations. Hitherto the 'reform of indi- 
vidual culprits has not been.thought a principal object 
in regulating their treatment ; — it has even been ex- 
pressly disclaimed as such by high penal authorities ; — 
and the object of setting a deterring example, at any 
sacrifice J whether of the soul or body of the individuid 
culprit, has been specifically advanced as the duty of 
law, on this point, to society. In like manner the 
association of prisoners together has .been hitherto 
deemed morally hurtful to them, — ^an evil, necessary 
it might be in certain circomstanccs, and amid the 
prevaUinii^ indifference about their moral welfare not 
very carefully avoided in any, — ^yet always to be re- 
gretted when it did occur. And a complete change in 
both these views is at least a great change, and calcu- 
lated to produce important consequences. It may, or 
may not, be right ;^<-that is not the present question. 
But it is going east, where hitherto we have gone 
west ; and as- a principle its results must be of a like 
opposite complexion. Let us endeavour, then, next 
to determinie of what character these results are likely 
to be; and let us follow the investigation unflineh- 
iagly, wherever it may seem to lead« It will at least 
indicate tendencies even if the precise results specified 
prove unattainable* 

2. — ^That which first forces itself on attention is the 
benevolent consideration for* a criminal's own best 
interests, which these principles would permit in aU 
^Hwes to be associated with the eonsdentions disdiarge 
of pabliii duties, hitherto considered dianietrieaUjr 
o)^poaed to theih. In oriminal administration society- 
is at pivsent pla&ed in one scale, and an unhappy^ 

3 
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coftvict in the other ; and it is but natural, were it not 
even deemed also abstractly right, that the latter 
should kick the beam. But were the respectiye in* 
terests avowedly made, and considered, identical^ the 
conflict which thus often occurs between a sense of 
public duty and pity for a trembling individual whose 
finte is in our hands, would no longer exist. We may 
well pause t^we ought, indeed, to shudder far more 
than we usually do,^-when the question is whether we 
shall set another ineffective example, and thereby 
consign a sorrowing, perhaps a truly penitent, culprit 
to evil associations, corrupting influences, and ruin 
perhaps both in time and in eternity. But we could 
not hesitate if, on the contrary, the aitainuicnt of an 
effective example and his removal to a well* contrived 
school of moral reform were synonimous resulta. Oor 
milder, as well as sterner, sentiments would in this 
case point ihe same way ; and in feeling that we best 
served society by serving, not sacrificing, an indivi- 
dual member of it, we would be reconciled to duties 
.on which the feeling and reflecting mind cannot, 
t>r rather ought not, to look at present but with ex- 
treme aversion. Use and thoughtlessness may excuse, 
bat nothing can justify, our now regarding them .with 
complacency. 

3. — And this consequence of the adoption of these 
v7>nnciple8 maybe also placed in another point of view. 
At present individual culprits are sacrificed to the 
.supposed interests of #qm^,— their own are unthought 
.of ; — and yet it is precisely &egreater importance that 
is attached to 'auiimdual interei^ts, and their grater 
sacredness, whatever the need of .them ftlt by .t}ie 
'generaL coBununity » wiiich. marks the ftdvance pf true 

4 
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-flreedom and civiliaBation. In the infancy of society, 
mnd under every form of pore despotiBm, the individntfl 
is nothing, and the commonwealtfi, or its chief, everjr- 
^tfaing^; but just as intelligeneeaiid true knowledge df 
£tate p<dicy extend, does this state of things become 
rerersed ; and in En^and already the maxim is become 
almost nnivefsal, that private rights are never to be 
invaded without compensation. In two departments 
•only is there still a systematic deviation from this rale 
in praetiee, — Impressment, in which the compensation 
•made, though it has increased mnch of late years, 
must still be considered inadequate, for otherwise the 
-act itself would be unnecessary ,-^and the punishment 
-of offbnders with a view to example onlyj in which 
they have no concern, and to which their individual 
interests are yet unhesitatingly sacrificed. In both 
'Cases the same plea of State necessity is offered in 
justification ; — but it will not do. As society advances, 
«nd individuals becomre more sensible of their own 
worth, their claims to regard above such abstractions 
become more and more evident ; — and it is well if we 
are able to find out that, rightly understood, moat 
'interests are identical. In the present case, this fact 
seems to me even strikingly demonstrable. 

4, — The next great change, then, which the recogni- 
tion of these Social principles seems to me calculated 
to produce, is in the whole moral aspect, and coiue- 
qumU warMnfff of our criminal administration. At 
present, however dispassionate, or even benevolent, its 
-ultimate purposes may be set forth to be by writers on 
it in the abstract, its processes in detail all ft>oi vindic- 
tive, and call up vindictive feelings, at once in the 
ag^ts carrying them intoefii;ct, and the criminals suli»- 
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jected to them. The situation of a gaoler, or other 
minister of Penal Law, is congidered at present searing 
to the feelings ; and the interior of a prison is believed 
to exhibit little but the severe infliction of restraint and 
suffering on the one hand, and their patient enduranee 
on the o|;her. It is not so with the praetice of Surgery, 
or the interior of an hospital. In these extreme suf- 
fering is often inflicted and endured, — ^yet it neither 
sears, nor irritates the feelings of either party con- 
cerned, but on the contrary frequently refines and 
elevates them. And the nearer we can make the bene- 
volent iniention of the one set of acts as obvious, both 
to actor and sufferer, as that of the other, the nearer 
i^all we bring the results to resemble abo. It may 
not be possible to make this in aU cases quite as appa- 
rent in moral, as in physical, treatment-; yet a great 
approach would undoubtedly be made to it by a change 
in the avowed object of punishment; — and the grati- 
tude frequently evinced by even very hardened crimi- 
nals to the clergymen who attend them is a precedent 
entirely in point, and on which sanguine hopes of 
further success may be founded. 

5. — ^The change that would be thus produced in the 
religious aspect of our criminal administration may 
accordingly be also noticed. At present, whatever 
its purposes, its acts, being vindictive, cannot in many 
cases be reconciled with Christian charity, or even 
justice. In hunting after example, and sacrificing to 
it individual interests, punishment has in too many 
cases become excessive, and altogether disproportioned 
to the abstract quality of the offences for wl^ich it is 
inflicted. This is especially true with regard to offences 
against property ; and the necessity of more and more 
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tfflRBCtually guarding this, as its objects inultiplj and 
%ecoiQe distributed, is fiimiliarly quoted as the principle 
on wbich such severity y-^HMeh direct, and eyen, from 
the nature of the plea odmHted^ injustice, — ^is based. 
Yet, when its fireqaent consequences to eren rery in^ 
noeent individQalB are weighed, at present when the 
reform isS crimmals is little regarded, and their dete^ 
Oration, uader the sentence of the law, is almost 
certain, no truly religious mind can, I think, be sa^ 
'tisfied with the conclusion, — all must wish, if possible, 
to escape from it, — ^and this escape would be completely 
dfeeted by adopting the new principles in question. A | 
▼ery small theft may justly, and even humanely, con- ; 
demn to a course of moral training, while the rerjr , 
greatest may not equitably sentence to moral destruc* I 
tion^ Even the words of onr Saviour, and much more 
the whole spirit of His instructions, may be adduced 
on this head. '* Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, 
and His righteousness ; and all (these) things will b^ 
added to you/' — Matt. vi. v. 33. Seek^r^f the reform 
of the individual culprit in all cases ; — this is a Chris- 
tian, an indispensable duty ; — and beginning thus at 
the right end, laying your foundations right, the other 
objects of punishment will fall into their places, and 
be readily attained. By reversing this process, and 
omitting altogether this important element from out* 
calculations, we only proceed from difiiculty to diffi- 
culty ; and we almost systematically exclude Religion 
-from our Science, by excluding from its purview that 
object, individual refbim, on which she peculiarly ex«- 
patiatea. The discipline that is merely exemplary is 
too remote and undefined in its purposes to excite he)* 
sensibilities ; — but the discipline that would be first of 
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all reformatory would be, in truth, her most appro^ 
priate sphere. 

6. — ^And the political aspect and operation of our 
criminal administration would thus akp chai^ge. At 
present there is a combat i Famtrance between crime 
and law in our whole empire. Each sets the oth^ i^ 
defiance ; and no kindly feeling, no friendly act, is ex- 
)iibited on either side. The criminal seeks to be a# 
£ril himself, and to make others as eyil, as each rer 
spectively can without incurring direct punishpoient;: 
and the Law is for the most part content with rindi- 
eating itself, as it is called, but in plainer terms rer 
venging itself, with indiscriminate severity on as many 
as it can detect. Nor is it possible to estimate tfa^ 
number of criminals who are thus incessantly, as it 
were, forced into crime by a two-fold operation, the 
allurements of evil counsellors on the one hand, and 
on the other the spirit of gambling which habitually 
excites youth and enterprise, even with good principles, 
to play with danger when exhibited in a hostile guise. 
Thousands, I am convinced, are thus currently sacri- 
ficed, whom a spirit of true philanthropy in the ad- 
ministration of the law would save, — some from even 
a first commission of crime,* — and the remainder from 
its present sad results. Hie hearts most proof against 
denunciations of vengeance, and in many cases cvep 
excited to defiance by them, are precisely those most 
accessible to demonstrations of real interest ; — and the 
kindness thus displayed would be^' twice blessed,"-^ 
blessed to those who shew, and to those who recervOv 
and would soon appreciate, it. It would be a bond of 
union between both. 

7. — ^And perhaps even a general improvement might 



be thus effected in the relations and feeUogs of higb 
and low towards each other in England, to which, in 
any times, but especially, perhaps, the present, too 
mach importance could not be attached. This is no 
tBLT fetched idea : — ^no one who attentively considers 
the elements in question, and their vast bearing on 
social feeling, bat must be struck with its probability. 
It is the low who chiefly commit crime ; — it is for the 
supposed interests of the high that criminals are at 
present sacrificed ; — and the result undoubted^ con* 
tributes to alienate the two classes, and is well fitted 
to do so. It would be quite otherwise if criminals, 
instead of being cast off, were rather made objects, 
OB conTiction, of peculiar parental care, — trained to 
▼irtne, and not merely sentenced to suffering. Tliere 
would be a benevolence in this which every one would 
feel ; and which, by calling out sentiments of appro- 
bation, would attract and improve even those who 
merely looked on, and had no peculiar interest in the 
transaction. But much more would it attach those, a 
Bumeroas clas^, who would be directly benefited by 
it> — the relations of criminals, those who may be in- 
terested in them, who have contributed to convict them, 
amd themselves also. There can be no doubt that the 
reeoUection of treatment conducive to reform, — nay, 
even its endurance when its object cannot be misun* 
derstood, — may be made grateful to the feelings of 
those subjected to it, though attended with consider* 
aUe physical hardship ; — ^and much more may the con- 
templation of such tr^tment excite sympathy in by* 
standars, to whom the end would be distinctly in view, 
while the harsher details were comparatively in the 
shade, ^d what a soil would be the complacency; 
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the moral approval, the gratitude, as in many casts i^ 
might be even called, which would be thus excited, on. 
which to sow the seed, not only of future good con- 
duct, but of warin attachment, both to the agents who 
have been employed, and the interests which they have 
served ! 

. 8. — In the precediug observations, however, I have 
alluded chiefly to the two first of my elementary prin- 
ciples ;— I now turn to the last. And in regard to it 
I observe first, that, although it does not necessarily 
flow from the others, I think that they must necessarily 
precede it ; — I mean, that although conceding the point 
that reform should be the first object of Penal treat* 
mcnt, does not infer that that treatment should be 
Social^ — ^yet I am convinced that it ought not to be 
Social unless reform he made the first object^ for asso* 
ciations for punishment only are always injurious. 
Thus I consider the existing Penal Road-parties to be 
excessively injurious; and the Silent System of ma-^ 
naging convicts is also, I am persuaded, most cruelly 
demoralizing, for not only does it group men together 
solely with a view to their punishment, but the neces- 
sary tendency of its minute and unreasonable regula- 
tions is to provoke their breach, and thus morally in- 
jure their victims by familiarizing their minds with 
thoughts and acts of disobedience. To the elementary 
principle, therefore, that men ought only to be asso- 
ciated together with a purpose beneficial to them- 
selves, or in which they can take a personal interest^ 
and where it is possible thus to give their esprit'de-carp$ 
a tendency, through their interests or feelings, to obe* 
dience, hot disobedienee* — I attach totreme imporr 
lance. 
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9.— On it, accordingly, I primarily rest the expe- 
idiency of my first succeeding suggestion, viz. — diat 
punishment for the past should be distinctly separated 
from training for the future, i consider both these 
processes, tohere their object is JRrform, almost equally 
benevolent^ because equally indispensible for the object 
in yiew. There can as little be true reform without 
true penitence, as there can be t^e growth of the man 
without th« birth of the child. But the necessity of 
both is not equally evident, — and many would ardently 
desire the reform, and give their whole soul to the 
object ef giving such a demonstration of it as may 
Again entitle them to their release^ and thipk nothing 
A hardship which tended to such an issue, — ^who would . 
yet object to any restriction imposed as mere punish- 
ment, and evade it if possible, and thus injure them^ 
«e1ve8, and impair the efficiency of whatever moral 
«ystem they were otherwise subjected to. Only the 
reparation of the two objects and processes can over- 
come this difficulty; — ^but it does it .effectually ; — ^and 
the means employed are at the same time in strict con- 
formity with the ordinary analogies of nature,^ whom 
(to follow in such a case is to obey the finger of her and 
^ur Creator). As already observed |i fever must be re- 
duced before its ravages are sought to be repaired, — a 
Around mast be probed and cleansed before )t can be 
properly healed pp. Tx> do one thing at a time, and 
each thing well, is the familiar rule in all nice opera- 
stions ; and the recovery pf a feUow-being from habits 
4)f crime to virtue, in many considered even a hopeless 
^mdertaking, is at least worthy of an equally car^itl 
<and methodical procedure, and is not likely to be pro^ 
juoied by a more slovenly one. 
c 
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10. — ^This proposed separation may be placed also 
in another light. Subjection to direct punishment ia 
essentially an unnatural ]fosition. It interferes especially 
with the free agency^ a sense of which is a portion of 
man's instinct, (whence^ in great measure, I am per- 
suaded, its deteriorating and disappointing effect when 
long protracted) ; — while, on the conjtrary, a state of 
probation, of difficulty, or even hardship, supported 
under the influence of hope, and with its objects to be 
attained by means of voluntary exertion smd self-denial, 
is a highly natural and improving state, — ^the very state 
to which we are all sent in this world, and to which, 
accordingly, our faculties are especially accommodated. 
Can the two, then, be combined to advantage ?-— or, 
rather, can they be combined at all ? We may resolve 
to try, or even say that it is so : — but nature is too 
strong for us. Either the restrictions involved in the 
idea of punishment destroy the free agency which is 
the essence of probation, or the concessions made to 
the latter destroy the former ; — and, accordingly, be* 
tween these two horns of a dilemma the arrangements 
of our existing Penal Institutions are constantly fluc- 
tuating. For a small offence an unhappy wretch is 
made permanently miserable ; — or a penal sentence, 
without inflicting any punishment, or creating con- 
sequently any penitence, or moral improvement, 
becomes a direct physical advantage to a hardened 
sinner. 

11. — And a subordinate proposition may thus be 
here brought in to advantage, regarding the nature of 
punishment. It should be severe, — but short, — and 
melt into probation, as that again into entire freedom, 

« 

as gradually as possible* It should thus resemble th^ 
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acate pain with which we &miliarl7 meet any severe 
loss or misfortnne, — ^which is first overwhelming, and 
causes only retrospective grief, — ^but afterwards slowly 
gives way to visions of renewed hope and encoarage« 
ment. — (The analogy of natare is thos ever to be 
studied on this subject, — ^for only in exact conformity 
to it can any system of moral influence be reared). 
Separate imprisonment, with moral and religious 
exhortation aaxieusly and affectionately inculcated 
during the leisure and sequestration from external 
influences afibrded by it, and with permission to work, 
and instruction in it, but at first without the power of 
exchanging the proceeds for indulgences, — Separate 
imprisonment as above, but with the power of expend- 
ing the marks gained, — thereby, however, prolonging 
the period of detention in this stage, which should 
terminate only on a fixed accumulation over and above 
all exchange, — Social labour through the day, with 
permission as above, but under separate confinement 
at night, — ^and at length complete Training as to be 
afterwards considered, — appear to me to constitute the 
best possible gradation ; — ^but if its principles are 
seized, I would not be solicitous, in any of the stages, 
about the perfection of the apparatus by which they 
are worked out. I think, on the contrary, that the 
error of modem Penal Science is the importance 
attached by it to mere physical arrangements, as ad- 
mirably constructed and divided prisons, &c. In 
operating on the human mind the less store that is set 
on such appliances^ provided its own structure be rightly 
apprehended^ I am persuaded the better. It is the 
will that is to be gained, not the body only ; — and just 
in proportion to the importance attached to fettering 
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I the latter is, I fear, in all cases the carelessness about 
/ winning oVet the former. Bad workmen never hay^ 
good indtruments ; — good ones, on the contrary^ rise 
above petty ineonyeniences. Men are most easily com- 
pelled by a powerful and minutely arranged external 
apparatus ; but they are best bfd without it ; — and no 
one was ever campeUed to turn from crime with good 
effect, if not also led from it, — ^if not persuaded, rather 
than coerced. 

12. — My next stiggestion, then, regards the Training. 
It should be *' in associations made to resemble ordinary 
life as closely as possible, — (in particular, subdivided 
into smaller parties, or fietmilies, as mag be agreed on 
among the men themselves^ — ^with common interests, — 
and receiving wages in the form of marks of commen- 
dation, exchangeable at wUl for immediate gratifica- 
tions, but of which a fixed accumulation should be re- 
quired before the recovery of freedom) ; thus preparing 
for Society in Society ^ and providii^ a field for the exer- 
cise and cultivation of active social virtues^ as well as 
for the habitual voluntary restraint of active social 
vices."— (p. 3.) This is the portion of the system from 
which its name of Social i» taken ; — and the superiority 
of such a description of training, over any ascetic or 
individual treatment, may be set in various lights. 

13. — It would be more natural. Man is bom social ; 
his habits, impulses, and even virtues, are social ; and 
thus only in society can they be suitably exercised, and 
the happiness, and consequent encouragement, be com- 
municated which a properly regulated indulgence in 
them all is calculated to bestow. Moreover, only in 
society is hope usually vigorous, and exertion sus- 
tained. Solitary beings are uncertain in temper;— 
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rery few hare thas ever proTed eminently ns^iil, Tir> 
taoas, or saceessfhl ; — and solitariness of feding^^-^ia 
other words selfishness, is the known and admitted 
source of every description of vice. Hence at presMit^ 
am^ng other examples, proceed in g^eat measure, I 
mm persaaded, the yicions tendencies which prevail in 
prisons. On the demoralizing principle, when thus 
applied) dMde et impera^ criminals nnder all existing 
systems of management are set against each other, as 
i^ainst aU the wwld besides. No one sympathises 
with them. Society avowedly sacrifices them. They 
have no common interest with any. The mailL of 
<?ain is on their foreheads : their treacheries are <^ton 
rewarded as good service : their indulgencies are gene^ 
rally stolen : and thus, from a thousand concurring 
causes they become reckless, depraved, and misan- 
thropical, — *' their hand against every man, and ev^ry 
man's hand against them." But with a social exist- 
ence the result would be quite opposite. With common 
interests Aeir hearts would open which are now shut. 
They would be made half virtuous by the very act. 
They would become alive to others' feelings, instead of 
brooding over their own ; — they would recognize their 
affinity to society at large ; — and efforts, whether of 
exertion or self-denial, which had they been dic- 
tated by merely selfish motives would have been 
no virtues, and consequently yielded no gratifica- 
tion, when sanctified by regard for others also would 
-prove almost their own, reward. Thus beautifiilly, 
even in its ruins, is human nature found to be con- 
stitnted when closely examined, and re^pectedy not 
unnecessarily interfered with ; — ^when its natural ten- 
dencies are sought to be trained to good in natural 
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<nrcuinstances, not transplanted to a foreign soil,--* 
a species- of Procrustes bed, by artificial combinations. 
Reformers are generally fcix too anxious to crush and 
re-create. Instead of following nature, tbey reprobate 
and seek to alter it. They impute their failures to its 
perversity, when it is their own that is in fault. More 
ambitious than Salmoneus himself, they do not seek 
to imitate natural agencies, but to improve on them. 
Instead of training and guiding, they try to re-model. 
Can we wonder that they are for the most part so 
little successful ? 

14.— Being more natural, this mode of discipline 
would be also much more easily organized and main- 
tained. Since the idea of it was first suggested, 
indeed, I have heard the converse of this frequently 
maintained ; — and the^ difiiculty of finding agents, 
especially in the existing Penal Colonies, by whom to 
work it, has been much insisted on. But I deny this 
difficulty altogether ; — it is a misconception founded 
on only a superficial examination of the premises. 
The difficulty in other systems of discipline arises from 
the importance attached in them to minute regulation, 
and to mere physical restraints, without any adequate 
effort being made to gain the prisoners themselves, — 
to subdue their wills, — and thus change the character 
of their impulses, not merely restrain their manifes- 
tations. But the Social System directly reverses this 
process ; — ^and the difference of effort that would be 
required to overcome the obstacles in its way, as com- 
pared to what is requisite in others, would thus be 
like that between the strength required to confine 
eteam in a highly expansive state, and when it is 
chemically altered by condensation. In both cases 
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ike right topical application being made, the right 
physical result is easily and certainly obtained ; — and 
natural agencies assert an immediate mastery where 
artificial restraints can only operate with difficulty, 
hazard, and too often a melancholy destruction of ma- 
terial» Aspiring after marks of commendation, which 
they may in turn exchange for indulgences (immediate 
or prospective, present gratifications or ulterior re- 
lease), prisoners under the Social System would be 
exactly as firee men labouring for wages, and be just as 
easily managed— or rather, they would be more so, for 
both their dependance aud stake would be greater ; — 
and as every descHption of good conduct would have 
a marketable value, as well as labour performed, the 
corresponding habits of order, submission, self-com- 
mand, &c. would be more generally formed^ and their 
effects exhibited. 

15. — ^There are also other principles on which the 
greater facility of working a Social System to any other 
would be based. It is much easier to create an esprit 
de corps in a body of men, than to regulate the im- 
pulses of any single individual ; — ^the character of this 
esprit de carps can be much more confidently predicted 
in connection with the circumstances calculated to pro- 
duce it ; — ^when produced it is much more uniform in 
its action; — and its tendency is to gain strength, 
rather than lose it, by indulgence. ' These are all 
axioms in the science of human nature ; and their sim- 
plicity, as well as certainty, renders illustration of 
them almost unnecessary. Individuals are often found 
without the moral qualities corresponding to the cir-* 
cumstances in which they are placed ; — ^they rise above, 
or sink below them, partly in virtue of different shades 
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of original character, and partly in virtue of the free 
agency with which we are all endowed. But the aspect 
of societies is always modelled on the circumstances 
in which they are placed I'^-^or, in other words, the 
greater number obey the external impulse, and the ex- 
ceptions are few, and do not affect the rule. Even they 
also are fettered, though not to the same extent. Their 
nature may not be brought into conformity, but its ex- 
bibitians will. Man is gregarious, as well as social ; 
nor can he altogether resist any given social tendency, 
however opposed to it his individual inclinations. The 
oowardly soldier yet maintaiiks his place in the ranks ; — 
the unprincipled individual yet pays the homage of 
hypocrisy to the virtues of his age. The fiusility of 
working a social system of managing criminals would 
be in nothing more remarkable than in the fetters 
which it would thus throw over even the most har-* 
dened, — ifetters which would be only the more effectual 
because they would be unseen,— -*because they would 
proceed from tiie individual's own class, unconsciously 
to himself, and consequently unresisted* 

16^-^^The nextinterestingpoint of view, accordingly , 
in which this system may be placed is this uniformity 
in its action. ''All would be impressed by it, more or 
less ; — an4 the greater number even very much. Good 
prisoners are at present the exception ; — ^but they would 
thus become the rale ; — and the circumstances being 
madefavourable to virtue, as now to vice, the exhibitions 
would as punctually correspond in the one case as in 
the other. And this uniformity seems to me especially 
to recommend this as a National Ststbm. The object 
being to reform, and a measure of reform being indis* 
pensible to procure release, not only would the indi- 
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vidaals discharged be thns benefited, but their im* 
proved characters would tell on the classes of society 
to which they returned even more, if possible, ly their 
mutual resemblance than by any great height of virtue 
to which individuals among them might attain. The 
efficiency of an army is in proportion to the discipline, 
intelligence, and consequently unUbrm actidn of €Ul its 
members, — ^not the individual superiority of a few 
only ; — and virtue is maintained in a community, not 
by high rare examples, but by an elevated standard pf 
it in common estimation. It may appear wire-drawn 
to many thus to speculate on released criminals as 
agents for good in a community ; — ^yet is it not pro- 
posed at present to shorten their periods of punish- 
ment, and even discontinue sentences for life alto- 
gether? — and can it be a matter of indifference how 
they shall thus return to society, with what mind, and 
in what manner likely to operate on it ? At present 
there can be no doubt that the majority of released 
criminals are active agents for evil ; — but to what is 
tills so much owing as to the deteriorating effect of 
vindictive and purely exemplary punishment on their 
individual characters? They are made worse men by 
their penal treatment than they were before ; and they. 
go forth, accordingly, like a moral blight on society on 
their return. But let us reverse this most disgraceful 
consequence of existing management, and there seems 
no reason whatever for their not becoming a moral 
remedy. It is even proverbial that the most effective 
persuaders from vice are those who have been them- 
selves reclaimed from it, whose wills have been gained, 
Bot merely their bodies restrained. They can speak 
experimentally of the delusion of its promises, and the. 
D 
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'fer higher rewards of a return to virtae. And at least 
the superinduced habits of order, economy, aud self- 
denial, which would be thus extensively diffused, would 
not be thrown away.* 

17^*^But the superior efficiency of a Social School of 
Reform, even for obtaining a high measure of individual 
▼irtue» is another recommendation which I would press 
of it. It may aim fisir higher than any system of indi- 
vidual treatment^ — and much more confidently hope 
to compass even the highest. Men are excitable in 
society. Where one goes anoth^ will follow, emula- 
lively, — seeking, not merely to follow, but to precede ; 
and thus armies fimiiliarly rush, where the bravest 
individuals m them would hesitate to advance alone, — 
and boys at school exhibit currently a patience, perse- 
verance, and self-denial, foreign to their age, and which 
none of them, probaUy, could singly command. Is 



* In very many wep e cts, I think tiiait a training proceas wonid do 
well to borrow details from the ditoifdine of tixe Army and Navy ;— in 
particular, the order, eleanliness, and pnnctqal action required in thia 
would be weU transferred. But, on the other hand, I am persuaded 
that muoh would-be gained dso by introducing lacio/ principles into 
Military discipline, and exercising setf-compiand, and improving indi- 
Tidual diaracter in its ranks, by simihr means. And a sobsidiary 
argument for this may be drawn from the above reasoning. We would 
thus best of all repay the individnal sddier and sailor for his ridts and 
hardships in our public service. We would thus maloe that aervico 
most popular in an intelligent community. Our discharged defenders 
abroad, would become our newly enEsted defenders at home, by pro- 
pagating in the society to which' tiisy returned the Tirtues of tike eh- 
lightened school in which they had received tJieir own education. And 
by adopting the one principle of identifying the improvement of mditidmi 
character with public service, in all departments, we would take the 
Qeld as it were in dose colnittn against dovenly, selfish, irregular, and 
consequently demoralising indnlgandes in our lower daises. Miok 
more might be made of this topic. Enlistment for a limited period of 
service i« in i(s fltyor, &c» 
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there any reason wh j this exdtahility may not be eiy- 
listed in the service of moral reform, as well as df 
military, or mental exoellenoe I I can conceive none ; 
and on the cont^ury, were Moral Reform distinctly 
proposed as the first olject of Penal management, in 
associations properly combined to create it, and with 
those encooragements held oat for its exercise, which 
in dealing with ignorant men are often as necessary to 
define virtue to their comprehension, as to. stimulate 
them to its practice, I think it may be calculated on 
with certainty, it is probable, indeed, that it may 
even require curbing, rather than exciting. It may 
produce a tendency to unreasonable severity, — which, 
Uke everything else that b unreasonable, would d0 
harm rather than good. We see symptoms of this in 
the firequent severity of professional judgments on the 
small offenees of their members, — and still more appo- 
sitely, in the tendency to harshness exhibited by non- 
commissioned officers in the Army and Navy, which 
though exercised by them over men nearly their equals, 
and £rom among whom they have themselves but 
just risen, is always much greater than in the higher 
ranks. Once aetnated by a given impulse, un-edu-^ 
cated minds are always more entire in their subjec- 
tion to it than those whose views are more extended ; 
and when acting in a mass their movement becomes 
accelerated ev^y step. In the &ce of the greatest 
dangers or inconveniences, and in contradiction even 
to the strongest individual impulses, all who' have ever 
been charged with the conduct of men in masses are 
aware that after a certain point it is far more difficult 
to restrain, than to lead them ; — ^and that the im- 
pulse becomes much more to make self-sacrifices, than 
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when alone, and in other circumstances, to shrink from 
them* 

18. — ^A Sodal System thns organized would be^ 
next, much more accommodated to varieties of temper 
and character, than any which depends for such ac- 
commodation, either on the administration of a discre- 
tionary authority, or the flexibility of mere physical 
apparatus. Every man's lot in it would be in, his own 
hands, — ^his companions would be of his own choice,-— 
and on his and their combined conduct would depend 
both his comfort and detention in it. No system could 
be thus at once so benevolent and so just. Its object 
being reform, it would seek the highest good of those 
subjected to it, by the most agreeable of all means, — 
the mutual action of chosen companions on each 
other ; — and rising above the justice which seeks to 
accommodate penal treatment to mere past o£Pence, — 
at best an erring, and most certainly often ' a false 
criterion of existing character, — it would put every one, 
at least in his training stage, on a trial of character 
merely, and deal with him on this only, — which is 
what society has chief interest in. For much more 
important is it to a community to* ascertain, before a 
prisoner is released, whether he is likely again to 
commit offence, than whether his suffering has been 
made adequate, in a vindictive sense, to that which is 
past ; and much more would even abstract justice be 
satisfied by making penal treatment bear a relation to 
habitual disposition, than by accommodating it to that 
which may have been only an accidental extreme evi- 
dence of it . , To this quality in the System , accordingly. 
Lam inclined to attach extreme value. It not only 
renders it benevolent and just ; — but it rests its claims 
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to these qualities on higher grounds than are nsnally 
taken in recomnrending them. The benerolence is not 
tiiat of inflicting the least possible nnnecessary hard- 
ship, bnt the conferring the greatest possible neces- 
sary benefit. And the justice, humbly copying after 
that ascribed to Omniscience, looks beyond one occa- 
sional action, and seeks to grapple rather with the im- 
pulses which may excuse, or in many cases constitute 
its demerit. Its language to a criminal wonld thus not 
be ** i ¥rill keep you till you have paid a cectain forfeit 
for a past offence, to whidi a thousand circumstances 
may have prompted you which I cannot appreciate, 
and in relation to which, accordingly, my judgment 
must always be a partial, and even capricious one ;**-— 
but, ** haying exacted a certain moderate penalty for 
that, I now retain you till I have qualified you to meet 
the requisitions of Society on your return to it, that 
you may not again fall as you have done.'' The balance 
would not be, as now, the uncertain, and to all prac- 
tical purposes useless, one between crime and suffering, 
— but the highly practical and useful one between the 
demands of Society and the ability to comply with 
them. There would be benevolence, as well as justice, 
and the highest political expediency, in critically ad- 
justing the accuracy of the one ; — ^in the other the very 
terms are dissimilar, no miilute approach to exactness 
can be made in it, and the effort to atain it is in itself 
injurious, — searing to the heart of the one party, and 
often most crueUy injurious and unequal to the other. 
19. — Another recommendation of this System would 
be that it would be self- working. Scarcely any discretion 
is lodged in any part of it ; — and its close resemblance 
to real life would ensure the action of the same pria- 
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ciples ia maintaining it* The only difference ia in th^ 
circulating medium by which its accounts are proposed 
to be balanced. By making this to consist of marks of 
commendation^ exchangeable in the right hands for 
any thing, but in the wrong utterly without yalue, a 
great many good effects would be produced. An oe-* 
caaion of dishonesty would be removed ;— ^attention 
would be fixed exclusiyely on proper methods of ob- 
taining indulgencies ; — these methods would rise pro* 
portionally in estimation ; — and the connection be- 
tween them and their rewards would be continually 
obvious to the meanest capacity, and be thus imprinted 
on the habits, as well as understanding, of those con- 
cerned. But in no other respect is innovation on the 
habits of ordinary life sought to be made ; — and under 
its arrangements injustice even in this wouU be scarcely 
practicable, and almost without motive. A fixed al- 
lowance would be assigned to each party (family) for 
average conduct ; — ^remarkable merit in certain given 
departments would enlarge this ; — demerit would 
abridge it ; — but when one is sought to be served, or. 
disserved, his companions must eqnaUy share with 
him ; — ^the transaction would be public ; — ^and the ex- 
penditure of each sub-division being entirely in its own 
hands, a little economy on its own part would force it 
through any prevention, even if such in these circum- 
stances could prevail. I can conceive nothing more 
easy than to work such arrangements ; — or rather, few 
things would, I think, be more difficult than materially^ 
to interfere with their beneficial operatbn. 

20. — But such a system would be also self-checking. 
Its olyect, individual reform, being a tangible one, its 
attainment* or non-attainment, would exhibit wisdom, 
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or abuse, in lU administration, without either delay or 
uncertainty. Loitering in probation, whether through 
listlessness or ejttravagance, would exhibit one set of 
errors ; and renews convictions after discharge others. 
At present there ia no similar check on any faults, 
however grave ; — abd this is the main cause of the pre- 
vailing difference of opinion as to the comparative effi- 
cacy of existing Systems. It is impossible to estimate 
the value of vindictive examples,-— (perhaps because 
they have none) : — and the sad result of universal de- 
terioration, with its concomitants, repeated convictions, 
ts overlooked as unimportant. It would be quite 
Otherwise Hrere a fixed object in view which could not 
be mistaken ; — the very pursuit of this would shut the 
attnues to carelessness or malversation, even were the 
fei^ of detection, from missing It, to be less cogent than 
in iUch circumstances I am persuaded it would be. 

HI. — And thus variously characterised, can it be 
doubted that under a system like this Criminal admi- 
nistration would be greatly more satisfactory than it is 
now ? Of all objects of political consideration, none 
is at pfMent so deplorable as the condition of our 
criminal jpopulation. Forced almost inevitably into 
crime, trained to it many of them, starved into it many 
more, they are yet, young and old, weak and wicked, 
the casually offending as well as the practised sinner,— 
all, all, indilcriminately cast down the same fatal pre- 
cipice, at th^ foot of which they lie, for the most part 
crushed and mangled under a weight of circumstances, 
from amidst which hardened profligacy may struggle 
without injury, or stupid indifference, or an occasional 
example of most favorable coincidences, — but which 
sincere repentance, or elevated feeling, can only aggra- 
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yate, not relieve. It is fearful ; — a disgrace at once to 
the intelligence of our age, and the spirit of our reli- 
gion. How great would be the change were penal 
discipline to be made reformatory, and its processes 
calcidated to nourish the Social feelings, instead of 
crushing them ! It would be easy to be declamatory 
on such a topic ; but its simplicity is more effective. 

22. — The principles thus reviewed are, then, directly 
opposed to the existing system of CSonvict management 
in the Penal Colonies. I have elsewhere spoken so 
' much at length of this that it seems unnecessary here 
to resume the subject ; — ^it may be sufficient to observe 
that seeking its ends, whatever they may be, by means 
of domestic slavery, this feature alone, (even had it no 
others of similar deformity, which is far from being 
the case) at once sets it aside as a medium of indivi- 
dual reform. Such a plant never grew in such a soil. 
I repeat also that these principles are opposed to the 
Silent system, which not only groups men for punish- 
ment only, and by its minute regulations demoralizes, 
by &miliarizing them with resistance and evasion, — ^but 
acts thus precisely with a view to crush those social 
feelings, which, on the contrary, it is the object of 
Social treatment to encourage and train. Such rough- 
riding over human nature seems to me irreconcilable 
with every principle legitimately founded on its study. 
Gardening with a pack of hounds, defacing what we 
seek to cultivate, seems the nearest approach to it. 
With the philosophy of the Separate system, on the 
other hand, Social management concurs, so far as it 
goeSi — ^yet with this reservation also that it cannot 
enter into the importance attached in that to the mere 
structure of prisons. Where the period of sequestered 
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en4«ranfe6 » Aort» and the cell of the pnsoner is eaiiy 
visits with hope» a sphere of exertion, free agency, 
Add i^*oommand, I do not think that inter-<M>mniuni* 
^eatfoa will he freqvent^-'Kn* etes that radi of it as cml 
«iii«t wiB h«r iojnrions* On the contrary, desiroas of 
tinimBg the soda! leeUngs ioheaiihfiil exereiset I woold 
rather ttte tttott itrong^ iribtil* eonptewed, Itaa not. 
I dtabt if any phAae of the hnnan mind is so hopelesB 
419 that of a 0tapid .dreaming acqniescmice in a solitary 
fKRBtonoe, oifhisoed hy physical restmiat. One Trenek 
is worflt a host so di^cterised* 

33««-*Wit2io«t tery much regard, tlien, to the mere 
ipiiysical appantos cmployed^iiromiMl nunrU appJiane^ 
m0fre $u§icieiU(i ai comnumd^^ two forms of Social 
Management effer, in connection with the Penal Oo»- 
lonies, from either of which I wonid aniidpate oitra- 
<)rdtnary advantage. One is that explained in my book 
on the sab^eet^ Tiz.^^-Panishment in seclnsion.'-^widi 
8oeial Training in the CoIonies,'«-«nd progressive dis* 
^arge in them throogh the intermediate step of a 
^onMe tidiet^yf'leaTe ; and the other is tiiat proposed 
iby Lord Howidc, in a Min«te addressed to the Trans^ 
j^rtation Committee, reqniring both Punidiment and 



* Bj pkjfHooi «nnn4ii8 1 maai whtte^nnr \m mamJt tatr^ to coerofe, 
ff«gsnBeu whflOstx.it perviades or not s-4iy moral apptianc^ I iui4er- 
«taad whaterer offers a choice, and thoa strengthens the mind CTen when 
l^iding it. An ■ invincible necesaity, however produced, I thus call 

jMypJeo/z^t vwy be oanaed 1^ m$rtU aieaM, aa intimidation, withont 
affecting ita feal character ; and on Oe other hand a tmnU appliance haa 
▼ery freqnentlj a tangible phyncal form without losing its character* 

,71ie ca a euti ai distinction, and it is a very important one, is that betwetn 

JtoM aad jiffvu^fiiMy €he fettering kA the body and gaining the win. 
Whatever oondnces. to th^ better may thus ha^re a place in a ayatem ai 
mtorel rnfiuence: but that place will be more or leas high according to its 

•inofe o» lesa directly pemunive or coercive character. 

£ 
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Training to be inflicted in Insular Penitentiaries, from 
which the ultimate release may be either complete^ or 
hrough the medium of a ticket-of-leave in the CoIo« 
nies, accordiBg to cireuiiistances. For the sake of thesis 
Colonies I prefer the first of these forms ;^^as regards 
the prisoners their respectire advantages and disad'^ 
.vantages seem to me so equally balanced that I am 
nnable to form a very positive opinion on the subject: 
The one is less, the other more, dependent on the 
abstract quality of the management ; — ^this is the chief 
ground on which I also rather prefer the first. 

24. — *The first would be a less violent change from 
the existing practice. If preceded, as proposed by 
me, by a distribution of tickets-of-llAh'e to all thh 
existing convicts who could procure engagements on 
-wages, it would very little reduce the immediate sup- 
ply of labour ; — while by making it free, instead of 
'Compulsory, it Would greatly increase its productive 
power. At the same time by relieving domestic service 
of Slave incidents it would make it more agreeable.-*^ 
and free labouring immigrants would more willingly 
-continue in it. The heaviest operations would be per- 
formed, both for individuals and the public, by the 
Training Parties, whose powers of productive labour 
would be equally increased with those of the present 
assigned servants by their being subjected to similar 
impulses with free men ; — a stream of improved and 
discharged labourers would also speedily flow from 
them, with first, or only labouring, tickets till they had 
proved their steadiness ;-<--and thus, so far from hurting 
the labour-market of these Colonies, I am confident 
that in a very short time this system would greatly 
relieve, and have a tendency rather to glut, it« If it 
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is modcsmMty mfiplied even now when above half the 
labour is lost by resistance, and the value of the re- 
niamderis impaired, by ignorance, misapjOication, and 
habits of vice and intemperance, how much more would 
its demands be met when all were made willing, and 
sjrstematically trained also to be skilfiil, steady, sober, 
and voluntarily, industrious! The economical improver 
ment would be felt almost as soon as the moral. It is 
a mistake to believe that they can be ever dissociated. 
25. — The second form would equally require to be 
prefaced by a liberal distribution of tickets to the 
espsting. prisoners ; — and in addition I think that, if 
adopted, it should be accompanied by a liberal gra^ 
tuitous exportation, during at least the first two years, 
of free labourers from Home. Tlie interests of the Penal 
Coloniep have risen under arrangementd primarily made 
for the benefit of the Mother Country, and with her ex- 
press sanation ; — and the moral aspect of any- change 
wQuId be tarnished, and its beneficial operation hy so 
much impaired^ were any indifference shewn in it to these 
interests. But under this system more immediate re^- 
suits would flow from the training to which men would 
be subjected, and they would be, by so much probably, 
more early discharged into the general. labour-markets 
fiequestered from external impulses, they would give 
themselves more up to the object of their training; — 
they would pass through it more speedily ; — they would 
sooner reach the Colonies ; — but herein appears to me 
the danger arising from this plan. Will the training be 
as perfect under it ? — will its effects be as permanent ? 
I think that they may be made so. I think that in In- 
sular Penitentiaries, in the neighbourhood of the exist- 
ing Penal Colonies, such a system of social manage* 
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■Bent might be oigaaized as would nutke Aeni gfe«i 
work-shops for every species of concentrated labodr^ 
and at the same time so like real life» so identical wMi 
it, as folly to- prepare for it. But it would require great 
feare, and still more discretion, in the first instance^ so 
to organize them. The art employed must be of that 
U^best character whidk conceals itsdf,^— which n art* 
lul by being artless,-*— which is eontent to sow good 
seed, and wait, without forcing, the corresponding ro^ 
ium. In such a situation it will always be easy to 
produce htanediaie results ;--^the real difficulty will be 
to be early persuaded that they are likely to proft 
worthless nearly in proportion as they rise to the sur* 
jace with a slight compression » I doubt if in any 
hands this wisdom will be attained until taught by 
experience. ' The nnerrii^ test of renewed connetions 
after discharge will at length teach it ; — and when the 
lesson is sufficieuUy impressed by them not to press 
forward too fast, — ^to gire firee agency a large scope,««» 
to suffer temptation to assume all its usual forms,-— to 
Tegulate littie, — ^but to encourage much, — then this 
form of the system will hare this great advantage over 
the other, that men under it will never be seen trnprir 
soners at all in the communities likely to absorb them, 
— a benefit, 1 am persuaded, both to free and bond.* 

* A Petition on the subject of Transportation, lately sent kome from 
Van Diemen's Land» denies tfais, and argues that, on the contrary, tice 
moral state of the Free is there improvtd by wUuemin^ tike d^gradatUm sf 
a large criminal population. But this is merely carrying to an extraysfgant 
extent, the popular doctrine of moral benefit arising from exemplary 
•punishment, — ^and as a reduetio ad afjnardum may tibus be even useftiL 
It was aa iqfiproTed principle 2S0S yeara ago in Sptrtas hut its race U 
run, and deaenres to be so. It drops the substance when grasping at the 
shadow ; and altogether loses sight of the injury done to both parti^i 
by toaring asd aliejutlng their feelings. 
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But ito at^ifeiificeship will be longer* 
the C!oioiU(e8 would be trained really in society ; — ^in 
9eelittion, they would olerdy be in its copy, more or 
lets dose. 

26.-^Und^ either, however, the Colonies would be 
miieh benefited. MwraUy they would be rescued firont 
a fiesdexiog eyil, which, haweyer disguised, as they may 
think it^ by individu^ virtues and general decencies, !$ 
yet obvious, even to the most superficial observation, 
mt the whole &ce of their society ;-^and £0(numicaUy^ 
their profit would be scarcely less. They have not done 
justice on this head to an argument in the Report of 
die Transportation Committee, which their Press has 
also fidled to notice. While their capital and enter* 
fsrises were on. a moderate scale they could afford ta 
lose (by reustance, &c.) half the physical power placed 
M thair =dMpo8*l, «id yet be extr.irdin.rily benefited 
by the remainder ;— 'but now tliat they press on thdr 
laboor-maskety every hour in which slavery exists in it 
is a direet and kaportant loss to them. It neutralizes 
jttdf the snpply» and otherwise directly dimioishes it, 
iboth by excluding &ee men and machinery from it* 
C!ompulsory labour is always rude, reckless, and un* 
flkiliul ; — it is fi-ee, and still more emulative, exertion 
that is ingenious, economical, skilful ; and the advan* 
tage would be incalculable in the Colonial labour* 
market, whether of Training parties in them, or Train* 
ing work-shops in their neighbourhood, in which the 
iienefit of these qoaltties would.be systematically carried 
4o the utmost extent. They would execute ordeiis in 
4he first place,!^ the best majoner, and constitute a nur* 
aery at the same time for the rearing and distributing 
the. best workmen, and the best appliances for their 
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vioiit adTAiitageoufl employment. It Is lodioroiiB to 
compare the maintenance of domestic Blarery for a 
little longer time, certain . as it is at length to be pnt 
down eyen by their own acclamation, with snch resalts. 
It' is a mere clinging to rude manual labour, in prefer- 
ence to machinery, such as characterizes the lowest 
state of intellectual advance. The intelligence of the 
Penal Colonies should revolt at it, eyen if Iheir moral 
sympathies were otherwise dormant. 

27. — ^Yet even these must be excited when they have 
leisure to consider dispassionately the subject thus only 
slightly sketched for them. How glorious a career is 
opened by it to England, to humanity, to the human 
race ! The (so deemed) outcasts of society brought 
within the pale, not of our sympathies only, but of our 
interests^ would no longer be abandoned to the pro- 
tection of mere humanity, often morbid, and almost 
always injudicious, — nor yet to the discretion of a ne- 
cessarily imper&ctly informed, ev^n when a conscien* 
tious judgment, — ^nor, still less, to the ruthless barba* 
rity which too often characterizes arbitrary power 
when called into vindictive action. Their claims on us 
would assume a higher and more definite character 
when their advantage was recognized as identical with 
our own. In every other civilized country the prin^ 
ciple would speedily be adopted ; and in every one be 
attended with the same, beneficial result. The bonds 
of society would everywhere be knit by it ; and their 
actio^ would improve by their real nature being better 
understood. Those social affections which, when ne- 
glected and uncultivated, run to waste, and like the 
efforts of an untrained colt ofl;en do harm rather than 
good>-rTwben trained to Jabour.woujd be strengthened^ 
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not less than directed, by it. Use makes perfect, ad 
disuse enfeebles. If we train to selfishness, we reap 
its blighted fruit ;— and if we tran to social duty and 
disinter^tedness, are we ^ not entitled to expect their 
harvest also ? 

28. — Nor ought these views to be considered ambi* 
tionsy and therefore necessarily visionary, by any who 
attentively cohsider either the premises, or the reason^ 
ing founded on them. On the one hand I am well 
aware of the friction in the' way, — ^the obstacles to 
complete success In' all attempts founded on human 
agencies ; — and I repeat that I do not consequently 
attempt here to predict predse results,—^! only indi- 
cate tendencies. But because the cannon range is not 
strictly according to theory do we therefore refuse to 
use projectiles? — ^becanse' we cannot attain perfection, 
shall we therefore reject improvement ? ' On the other 
hand my hopes would be less sanguiite if the principle 
I recbmniend stood alone in modem administration,-— 
or if it *did not even directly harmonize with it. But 
it is in fact'merely a part of it, — ^no new discovery, — 
but simply the application to another department of 
principles already fully recognised and acted on. The 
enlightened benevolence which looks to others' inte- 
rests and feelings as well' as out own, has in all cases 
•speedily disdovered their identity. ' It is in virtue of 
this identity that ' it has marched from triumph to 
.triumph in our day', and its career is not yet closed. 
It has abolished Black Slavery, and will it turn back 
from White? It has reformed the discipline of Schools, 
of Lunatic Asylums, of the Ariny and Navy, and will 
it be arrested by the cold and narrow calculations of 
those who think they are benefited, but who are in 
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fact deeply injured, by the existing System of CoHriet 
Mftnagcment ? It has responded to other caUs of saf- 
fisring, and raised other indiTidnals from hardships 
is}anoiisly ioq^osed on them fiur the sake of other (sup* 
posed) public interests ; — and shall it be .deajE^-*-or ra* 
ther, is it even now deaf»— -to the represoitationa made 
in betudf of 4ho6e who are soak in the kst degree of 
calamity, the loss of virtm and character^ as well as 
nrorldly foitane? . Shall those who most want rescue 
leaat find it? Shall the Imnds which have saved others 
&om Asoiehing, be powerless to. '^snatdi these brandi 
even from the burning 2" 

- 29.-^Aiid a tiaw motive hnpulse being' given iu 
nfandst any departmait we may net in theory limit ils 
cperation. We may hope too mudi from it,<i>^4mt we 
,may also jmt as probaUy hope too Httle. Scareely 
twelve years before the wwaders of Steam were nnivei^ 
aally known and aekaouiedged, its ap|rfieat!on to i 
'purpose which he had deeply at heart, and whieh It 
jwonld havB piodigionsly aided, was Mjeoted sis wild 
and viaiomary by N^^poleon Bonaparte, and dl^the men 
iof sdence in France; assl m like maniler, each snc- 
dcessive improvement in its applicaticm has been sinee 
received with doubt) and hetttatiim, and a bdief that 
fterfection was already attmned, until sanctioned by 
'experience. Nor is this less true of nmral impulseSyj^ 
ibr, on the contrary, the smalleiBt <tf them, as men 
judge, often prove eventually the most ^efficaeioms. 
** The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mus- 
tard seed which a man took and sowed in his field z 
whieh^ indeed, b the least of all seeds, but when it is 
grown it is the greatest among herbs, and becometh a 
tree^ so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the' 
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branches thereof." — (Matthew, xiii, 31-2.) — And so of 
other kindred influences. It may be a small (apparent) 
thing to turn in purpose from vice to virtue, or from 
the vindictive punishment of the one to the enlightened 
and benevolent encouragement of the other ; — ^but who 
that regards means at all will fix the distance between 
the several results ? — or doubt the side to which the 
preference should be shewn ? 

30. — ^And there is yet another light in which this 
system maj be advantageously placed, in order to il- 
lustrate its power of operation. It is a system of 
SDVCATiOK. It proposes that the Government should 
take annually from five to six thousand of the lowest, 
and morally, and often industrially^ the noost destitute., 
of our national population, and having given them 
the best moral, religious^ intellectual, and ind\istrial 
education, to discharge them at the same rate, — '' a 
Hi^asore of leaven wherewith to leaven the whole 
mass of the community," The expence of this ought 
not to be objected to, for already £500,000 are ex- 
pended annually to sacrifice as many, to manure the 
fields of the Penal Colonies with them^ to cast theut 
off for every nK>ral, and employ them only for certain 
economical purposes ; — and the diffisxence of object 
would justify any difference 4>f expense^ even supposing 
it were not certain that the greater productiveness 
of voluntary, than of compulsory, labour would 
make a right system economical, even more than 
a/^nrong one is wasteful and extravagant. What a 
prospect, then, is here opened to the lover of his 
country and kind ! — ^what a prospect even if the Sys- 
tem were only to be applied to our criminal popula- 
tion. But if extended to tlie Army and I^avy , as also 
F 
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suggested,* — if, in a word, the improvement ofindivi* 
dual character were made a first object in every depart- 
ment of public service, it becomes almost too dazzling^ 
and disturbs the sobriety with which it is desirable that 
political promises, so often delusive, should always be 
regarded. " Many would run to and fro, and know^ 
ledge (virtue) would be increased " f — (Daniel, xii, 4.) 

* Almost while the aboTe paraf^raph was printing, my eye caught the 
lollowi^, among other enoouFagements held out at present in England 
to seamen, to enter for Her Majesty's ships,-— "a liberal allowance 
of provisions of the best quality, with ^TOf, cocoa, tea^ and tobacco, at 
cost prieeiP^ — ^What would theoflSoersof the last generation have said 
to a public-house thus, as it were, opened in their ships ? — yet it is 
thus, with inducements held out at the same time to moderation, that 
men are to be taught sobriety. It is the abuse of spirituous liquors, 
not their use, that society is interested to prevent ; — and though this 
object may be promoted by their voUmtary disuse, it is directly impeded 
by that which is compulsory. Iliis step taken by the Admiralty i^ 
therefore on the soundest Social principles ; — and great in itself, it is 
altogether invaluable when coujiidered as an indication of a tendency to 
gOTem men generally, not by compulsion, but by deference to the inherent 
and indestructible feelings of the human mind. Hnc omnei I 

t Something of this kind haa been already exemplified in Prussia, 
where thirty years ago, for another purpose, the periods of military 
service were made Tcry short, and the whole community subjected to 
them. As a merely military organization, by far Its least interesting 
aspect, a recent traveUer (tife Eeverend Mr. Gleig) qpeaks uafiiTourably 
of this system ; — ^but all modem observers have praised its moral effect. 
Mr. Alison, in his History of Europe, thus speaks of it. '* By this 
simple, but admirable system, which is the true secret of the political 
strength and mUitary renown of Prussia, so much beyond the physical 
resources of the monarchy, a military spirit (spirit of improvement) was 
diffused through the whole population ; service in the army came to be 
considered, instead of a degradation, as an agreeable recreation after the 
severe labours of pacific life ; the wwnntTt carriage^ and intMganec ^f 
iho9C who returned from their etandarde were eo euperior to thoee qf Me 
metici who had remained at home, that no Prussian damsel would look 
at a youth who had not served his country ; the spirit thus became 
universal, &c.". — ^VoL yi, p. 451. Hie analogy is the closest possible; 
and the long attachment of the French peasantry to Buonaparte after im 
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fidl is anottor itriking ^xmfHe of t)ie inilaence of diflnuMed 9oldiflrt 
on the feelings of the population which absorbs them. 

It wonld be easy also to adduce historical evidence of the truth of the 
main position in Uiis Paper, — the facility, namely, with which masses 
of men can be guided, by natural impulses, even against their individual 
tendencies. Tht ease with which conquered armies can be enlisted in 
the ranks of their conquerors, is one striking example of it.* But it 
seems of more importance to adduce the following striking testimony to 
the fact, that convicts are not beyond the influence of the same prin- 
ciples, and would equally be gained, to a man, by a system which would 
ttmdy their natyralJSeelmjfif md seek their own improvement (advantage), 
tog^er with that of their country, in their treatment. It is extracted 
£rom an eloquent and impressive Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, o( 
Bdinbnigh, " On gratitude not a sordid affection :" — 

'* On this subject, we think that the venerable Howard has bequeathe^ 
to us a most striking and valuable observation. You know the history 
of this man's enterprises ; how his doings, and observations were among 
the verieet outcasts of humanity, — how he descended into prison houses^ 
SDd titere made himself familiar with all that could most revolt, or terrify, 
|n tha.ezbihition of our ftdlen nature ; — ^how, for this purpose, he madq 
the tour of Europe ; but instead of walking in the footsteps of other 
travellers, he toiled his painful and persevering way through these re- 
oeptades of worthlessness ; — and, mnmd experimentaUet a» he wae^ did 
he treasure up the phenomena of our nature, throughout all the stagey 
pf misfortune, or depravity. We may well conceive the scenes of moraf 
desolation that would often meet his eye ; and that, as he looked to the 
hard, and dauntless, and defying aspect of ciiminality before him, he 
would sicken in despair of ever finding one remnant of a purer and better 
principle, by which he might lay hold of these unhappy men, and convert 
}hem into the wiUing and the comenting agents of their own amelioration. 
And yet such a principle he found, and found it, as he tells us after 
years of intercourse, as the fruit of his greater experience, and his 
longer observation ; and gives, as the result of it, that convicts, — and 
diat among the most desperate of them all, — are not ungovernable, and 
diat there is a way of managing even them, and that the way is, without 
relaxing, in one iota, from the tteadineet of a calm and resolute discipline, 
to treat them with tenderness, and to show them that you have humsnity ; 
and thus ia principle, of itself so beautiful, that to expatiate upon it, 
gives in the eyes of some an air of fantastic declamation to our argument, 
is actually deponed to by an aged and most sagacious observer. It 
is the very principle of our text; and it would appear that it keeps a 
Uogering hold of our nature, even in the last and lowest degree of human 
wickedness ; and that, when abandoned by every other principle, this 
may still be detected, — ^that even among the most hackneyed and most 
banSened of malefectors there is stUl a]]^nt them a softer part which will 
give way to the demonstrations of tenderness, — ^that this one ingredient 
of a better character is still found to survive the dissipation of aU the 

* The Portuguese Legion in the service of Buonaparte behaved admi- 
rably at Wagram and Smolensko, and their respective campaigns, though 
they scarcely concealed their disaffection, andlwre on their colours tilie 
significant device — Va^mus immixti Danais, haud numine nostro. The 
Prussians were also staunch in their ranks till the passage of the 
Beresina, the Bavarians till the battle of Leipsig, the Saxons till the 
paaaage of the Rhine, &c. 
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Others, — that, fallen as a brother may be, from the moralities which at 
one time adorned him, the manifested good will of his fellow men still 
carries a charm and an inflnence along with it ; and that, therefore, 
there lies in this an operation which, as no poverty can vitiate, so no 
depravity can extinguish. 

Now, this is the very principle which is brought into action in the 
dealings of Ood with a whole world of malefactors. It looks as if he 
confided the whole cause of onr recovery to the influence of a demon- 
stration of good wiM. It is truly interesting to mark what, in the 
devisings of his unsearchable wisdom, is the character which he has 
made to stand most visibly out in the great scheme and history of our 
redemption ; and surely if there be one feature of prominency more 
visible than another, it is the love of kindness. There appears to be no 
other possible way by which a responding affection can be deposited in 
the heart of man. Certain it is that the law of love <»nnot be carried to 
its ascendancy over us by storm. Authority cannot command it. 
Strength cannot command it. Terror cannot charm it into existence. 
The tfareatenings of vengeance may stifle, or they may repel, but they 
never can woo this delicate principle of our nature into a warm and 
confiding attachment. Hie human heart remains shut, in all its recep- 
tacles, against the force of these various applications ; and God, who 
knew what was in man, seems to have known that in his dark and guilty 
bosom there was but one solitary hold that he had over him ; and that 
to reach it, he must just put on a look of graciousness, and tell us that 
he has no pleasure in our death, and manDest towards us the longings 
of a bereaved parent, and even humble himself to a suppliant in the 
cause of onr return, and send a gospti of peace into the world, and bid 
his messengers to bear throughout all its habitations the tidings of his 
good-will to the children of men. This is the topic of his most anxious 
and repeated demonstration. This manifested good-will of God to his 
creatures, is the band of love, and the cord of a man, by which he draws 
them." 
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APPENDIX. 



Note to p. 8. 1. 18. 

The reference in the text, as above, being to a Book 
(Australian a) now nearly ont of print, and to papers 
not contained in it^ and only published in the form of 
•Parliamentary proceedings, it appears desirable to add 
here a summary of the apparatus proposed. Premising, 
then, that the utmost importance is attached to giving 
moral, religious, and other intellectual, stimulus and in- 
struction in all the stages, but especially the earlier ones, 
in which a foundation of true penitence for the past, and 
aspiring for the future, is, if possible, to be laid for the 
support of uherior improvement,-^the subsidiary arrange- 
ments to this important one may be classed as follows : — 

1. Reform being the object, the duration of UDtences to be measured, 
no longer bjr time, but by conduct under them ; or, if bjr time ai recorded 
in Court, that time to be commutable, at a fixed valae, into conduct in 
Priion. The object of this is to make good conduct a steady object of 
punnit to all Prisoners, if only in the beginning as an indispensable means 
to recover their freedom -, and the habit of thus considering it as a valuable 
meaiM will gradually give it value, in their estimation, as in itself a de- 
rirable end. This is the ordinary course of intellectual impressions, be- 
isdet the aseistanee which it may be hoped that many will obtain from 
■Hfeeiifnl religious instruction and exhortation. 

2. The required eonduct to be measured by accumulation made of marks 
of approbation, of which a fixed number to be allowed, daily or weekly, 
as wof ei, for averege good cauduct, — with addition for extraordinary exertion 
G " 
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or other adequate merit, and dimmutbn (fine or forfeiture) for idleness or 
other demerit Besides the precision that will be thus attained in appre- 
ciating good conduct, the introduction of a fonn of wages into the manage- 
ment of Prisoners will really convert their labour from coerced into free 
labour, with all corresponding moral advantaget. At present a very bad 
man is often a good prisoner. The Governor of the American Penitentiary 
at Sing Sing has even stated in evidence (3rd Report of Inspectors of Me- 
tropolitan PrisoDs, p. 10.) ** that according to his eiperience, the Prisoner 
who conducts himself well in prison will probably return to his former habits 
when set free, for he has always obserred that the worst subjects make ex- 
cellent prisoners." Or, in olher words, this experienced Officer testifies to his 
belief that a man who can easily accomodate himself to a severe coercive 
discipline is also liliely to yield with equal facility to other external im- 
pulses when presented to him ; — or, in other words still, which I have cm- 
ployed elsewhere myself as the result of observations on this head made in 
the Peoal Colonies, " the virtues of a slave are generally allied to a large 
measuie of his vices also.*' But the introduction of a form of wages^ 
stimulating men by the hope of gain, and deterring them by the fear of loss, 
yet leaving to a great extent the choice in their own hands, at in ordiruxry 
life, will take them out of the position of slavery altogether. 

3. To increase the resemblance of these marks of approbation to wages, 
they should, I think, be apportioned to each Prisoner according to the 
nature and value of the labour or other service obtained from him ; and 
their amount should, in all cases without exception, rise and fall with 
these quantities. This may at first appear to bear hard on the stupid, or 
helpless, yet well-meaning Prisoner ; but being also the ordinary course of 
Providence in society, we may be quite sure that we cannot improve on it. 
It will stimulate exertion ; and, with instruction combined, may in many 
cases amply reward even the most apparently stupid, by calling out faculties 
previously unsuspected in them. 

4. As a further approach to the precise character of wages, these marks 
to be also exchangeable, to any extent, by the men themselves, for present 
indulgencles, thereby, however, prolonging their period of bondage, which 
should in no case terminate without a fixed accumulation, over and above 
all exchanged. By this means to a great extent every man's fortune will 
be in his own hands ; self-command and resistance to petty temptation 
(the most dangerous of any) will be trained and exercised ; and those ad- 
vantages will be gained which have constantly been found in humble life 
to attend accumulations in Saving's Banks. 

. 5, Sentences being divided, as proposed, into specific punUhmtnt for tho 
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fiut, and specific training for the future, the first musty of course, he a va- 
riable quantity proporCioBed to the original offence ; but the second should, 
I think, be a fixed ordeal, through which all alike, who have once shown 
weakness in society, may be justly required to pass before returning to it 
It seems to rae even important that in the concluding stage there should 
be this equality among all; and that a point should be -thus distinctly 
marked, when the past may lay claim to be forgotten, and the future be 
only thought of. There will be practical convenience in this, as facilitating 
the treatment of many men together ; hope will be revived by it, exertion 
stimulated, and good humour, cordiality, and amicable competition, pro- 
ductive of the best effects, will be promoted by it. 

6. I am of opinion, moreover, that the endre course of punishment and 
probation, should not, under this system, be made nearly so long, or so 
severe, as is usually allotted at present to punishment alone. The end pro- 
posed, individwil reform, should be distinctly and exclusively kept in view 
throughout ; and nothing can operate worse, in my opinion, for such a 
purpose than a necessarily long punishment It appears to me even worse 
than a corporal one ; for men accommodate themselves to a system which 
is unavoidably destined long to embrace them, and study rather to endure 
than to rise abo^e it I would not, accordingly, sentence any man, for a 
secondary offence, to a course of purification through which good conduct 
and economy may not carry him within from, two to three years ; and for 
minor offences the indispensible time should be even considerably less. 
Continued misconduct may, indeed, prolong these periods to five or even 
ten years ; but without the moral injury and torpor produced at present by 
the four, six, and eight years of necessary assignment before any indulgence 
can be obtained. The strongest spirits are unable to bear up against a 
" hope so long deferred -," and too often seek to forget, in present dissipa- 
tion, even its existence. 

7. In the earlier stages of treatment, devoted peculiarly to punishment, 
the men should hot be combined iu ** social parties;** and the first stage of 
all should he, as mentioned in the text (p. 19.) separate imprisonment, — for 
men' will repent best alone. But the object is a very important one at. an 
early period to call forth social virtues by creating social ties. This is. 
indeed, the key-stone of the whole system, — the essential principle without 
which its other parts would, I am persuaded, be but of little value. It 
must study to make good members of society, or its labours will be vain 
because directed too low, because leaving the seljfishness untouched, which 
gives its worst character of malignity to vice, and deprives even good con- 
duct itself of pretension to virtue. 



VI 

euterUin no doubt; and the more confident he is on this 
head the better, he will be the more^inrentive in order to 
justify his expectations. Minute study on this subject has* 
however, many peculiar advantages in the existing Penal 
Colonies ; for the treatment is there sounequal t^hat examples 
of almost every variety, and of the corresponding results, 
may be found in them. I now know several instances of 
masters in them, whom tact, or judgment, or a favourable 
reception of my published opinions in regard to it, has led 
to the principle of mutual responsibility ; and whom good 
nature has otherwise induced to assimilate the condition of 
their assigned servants in great degree to that of hired la- 
bourers. And in the absence of just principle, which cha- 
racterizes the existing system in these Colonies, this has 
been often considered abuse, and is repudiated as such in 
part of the evidence before the Transportation Committee. 
Yet it has never failed of moral success even where tried in 
very unfavourable circumstances; and it is even proverbial 
in the Penal Colonies that thus, and otherwise, some mas- 
ters never have bad servants while others never have good. 
It is impossible to set the omnipotence of management in 
a stronger light 

The only very plausible (apparent) objection to the 
system appears to be, '* that it is too favourable to indivi- 
dual criminals, and may -thus be considered calculated to 
encourage crime rather than deter from it." But on this 
head I become more and more confident daily of the trutli 
of an argument which I have elsewhere mi^intained at 
length, — viz., that examples of severe sufferings inflicted as 
punishment, uniformly do harm rather than good. " Crime 
thrives on severe 'penalties;" these have existed to excess 
in the Penal Colonies, and it may be confidently said that 
three fourths of all the demoralization peculiar to them 
is due to their operation. They sear and alienate all hearts. 
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Appeals to the mere caution of thoughtless aud reckless 
men, such as criminlils too often are, while their better ; 
feelings are untouched, and their excitability is rather 
challenged by vindictive menaces, are the least likely to 
be attended to by them of any. We must adopt a higher 
tactic in contending against the progress of vice and crime "^ 
in our £mpire than by merely sacrificing our captives to 
make their companions cautious. We thus only envenom 
their hostility. 
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